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of those/' he once wrote, "whose little is their own."
This directness of energy, combined with the- fact that
he was also strangely and wonderfully attractive in
himself, had an irresistible power over other minds,
above all, over minds in search of an ideal.

The cause, I think, of so many broken friendships in
Ms life was not, as has been suggested, Bossetti's own
capriciousness, nor the morbidity of his later years,
nor even the sad circumstances of his life. It was
rather that his friends were often men of strong in-
dividuality, such as Morris, Kuskin, and others, and
that they felt themselves overpowered and dominated
by E/ossetti in a way which made easy intercourse
difficult and uncomfortable. As Madox Brown, writ-
ing after Rossetti's death, said, "I find now what
I was scarcely conscious of before, that I used to
paint always with a vague idea of his approbation
in the distance." There were not, as a rule, any sharp
and definite ruptures of friendship; it was rather
that Ms associates felt themselves in the presence of
a man whose strength of will overpowered and over-
whelmed their own marked characteristics, and ex-
pected a natural submission which they were not
prepared to concede, which might be borne for a time
while they were under the spell, but which was bound
to cease in the natural course of development. His
friends were as a rule originally attracted to Eossetti
by his. powerful charm 5 but close and intimate
alliances between men of very salient and marked
characteristics seldom stand the strain of prolonged
association. Those friends who remained faithful to
Eossetti were mostly men of gentler mould, who did
not run counter to his preferences and prejudices, and
